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18 Kane's Report of the Expedition in search of Franklin. 

but have lost no time in proceeding north. Our full complement of dogs is 
now on board, and we leave in a few hours for Melville Bay. 

I have engaged the valuable services of Mr. Carl Johan Petersen, late inter- 
preter to Captain Penny's expedition of search. If we should meet the Esqui- 
maux north of Cape Alexander, he will be essential to our party. 

The officers and men are in excellent health and spirits. 

E. K. K. 

No. III. 

(Copy.) 

Deposited in Cairn, lat. 78° 24' n., Aug. 7, 1853. 
Sie, — I have the honour to report our successful transit of Melville Bay and 
safe arrival within the waters of Sir Thomas Smith Sound. 

This letter will be deposited in a cairn on Littleton Island, in latitude 
78° 247 n. The prospects of a farther progress have led me to leave near 
this spot a metallic life-boat, with a supply of stores, as a means of retreat, 
should our vessel be imprisoned in the ice. 

The course of our party will be from this date along the coast of Greenland, 
trending to the north and east. If a possible chance presents itself of forcing 
the brig into a northern sea, I will endeavour, before availing myself of such 
a chance, to leave another cairn announcing my point of departure. 

Our officers and men are in excellent health and spirits, and no cases have 
yet occurred of scurvy or other serious disease. 

After the brig is obliged to go into winter-quarters, I intend to start with a 
carefully equipped party to establish a dep6t for the final labours of next 
season. 

Our dogs are in admirable condition, and well broken to harness. 

E. K. K. 



II. — Letter from Chief Factor James Anderson, to Sir George 
Simpson, f.r.g.s., Governor in Chief of Rupert Land. 

Communicated by the Hudson Bay Company. 
Bead, January 28, 1356.* 

Fort Resolution, Sept. 17, 1855. 

Sir, — I beg to state for your information that the expedition you 
were pleased to entrust to my command returned here last night. 

After having descended Back's Great Fish River, and explored 
the mainland and islands as far as Maconochie Island, undoubted 
traces of the missing party were found at Montreal Island ; but, I 
regret to say, that neither the remains of our unfortunate country- 
men, nor any persons', were discovered. My previous despatches 
would have informed you that I arrived at Port Resolution late on 
the 20th June : the three canoes, built under the superintendence 
of Messrs. Stewart and Ross, were all ready ; they were of an 
excellent model, the woodwork very strong, but the bark, though 

* See Map to Sir George Back's paper in vol. vi. p. 1, of 'Journal of Royal 
Geographical Society.' — Ed. 
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the best that could be procured at so short a notice, was 
very inferior. They were, of course, very heavy ; their ladings 
amounted to 24 pieces of ( J0 pounds each, and consisted chiefly of 
provisions, with a good supply of ironworks, &c, for the Esqui- 
maux ; ammunition nets, Halket boat, and the luggage of the 
party. Double sets of poles, paddles, and lines, were also pro- 
vided. Fifteen men and an Indian guide to Sussex Lake com- 
posed the crews ; but I found we were too weakly manned, and 
added three Yellow-Knife Indians, who wished to go to their lands. 
The only thing wanting was an Esquimaux interpreter. 

Late on the evening of the 22nd June the expedition made a 
move to an island about one mile from the fort. Heavy gales from 
the n.e. detained us between there and Rocky Point, where the 
traverse is taken, to the 27th ; these, however, cleared our road 
of ice. On the 28th we encamped at the upper end of Tal-thel-leh 
Strait, we then fell in with the ice ; it was about 2 ft. thick. We 
were employed till the morning of the 2nd July in making our 
way through it, by cutting, pushing the pieces apart, and making 
portages over the points of land. Young ice formed every night, 
and the further we advanced the sounder it got ; the canoes, too, 
unavoidably received some injury. 

At that date we had reached the place called " the Mountain," 
in Back's map, and mentioned in his narrative as being a route to 
the barren grounds, but only practicable for small Indian canoes. 
The guide engaged by Mr. Stewart was unacquainted with this 
route ; he proposed taking us by a river, falling into Great Slave 
Lake on its eastern shore, nearly opposite to Fort Reliance ; by 
means of this river, some lakes, and ten portages, he intended to 
round the head of Great Slave Lake, and fall eventually at the 
Beaver Lodge, in Artillery Lake. 

Hoar Frost River, which Sir George Back ascended with diffi- 
culty in a half-sized light canoe in the autumn, would have been 
at this season impracticable. To get through the ice to either of 
these rivers would have occupied a long time ; and then Artillery, 
Clinton Colden, and Aylmer Lakes were still before us ; it was 
clear that if some other route were not adopted the expedition 
would fail. Here was our only chance. One of the Indians had 
passed by this route as far as the river falling into the upper end 
of Aylmer Lake ; he gave a disheartening description of the diffi- 
culties to be surmounted, and the high range of mountains before 
me was anything but encouraging. I, however, determined on 
making the attempt, as the route was so much shorter, and we 
might also expect to have a long stretch of open water on Lake 
Aylmer at the mouth of the river. 

Immediately after breakfast the portage was begun, and though 
four trips were made before we encamped, the canoes and ladings 
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were carried over 3J miles of mountains, and across a small lake ; at 
10^ p.m. our fine fellows were descending a steep mountain with 
the canoes, singing " La Violette." The next day's work was 
something similar, the third was a little better ; after which the 
mountains subsided to gentle hills, and the lakes were larger ; 
some of them from 20 to 40 miles in length. In short, after passing 
through twenty-four lakes and twenty-five portages we reached the 
river falling into Lake Aylmer (which I have called Outram River, 
after a gallant relative) late on the 7th July. Two easy rapids, 
and about 12 miles of river, brought us to Lake Aylmer. 

I had now to trust to my own guidance. As I had anticipated, 
we found the lake at its mouth free from ice, and had fine paddling 
for about 30 miles. When we fell in with the ice the whole lake 
appeared solid and unbroken : the ice was about 3 ft. thick, and 
perfectly sound. 

The north side of the lake which we followed is indented with 
deep bays, separated from each other by narrow necks of land ; 
round these, and close to the shore, we had to work our way by 
cutting, polling, and numerous portages across points, with occa- 
sional pieces of open water at the bottom of the bays. There were 
also some " crevasses " through which we passed at a great risk of 
being nipped : we had several hair-breadth escapes ; indeed one 
of the canoes was once, only saved by pushing poles under her 
bottom and allowing her to be lifted on the ice. We finally 
arrived, with our canoes much injured, at Sand Hill Bay, on the 
11th July. 

We had now the advantage of Sir G. Back's Map and Narra- 
tive; the former— the one attached to his book — was on far too 
small a scale for our purpose ; but the latter was of great service. 

It is needless for me to describe the descent of this dangerous 
river, after the minute and correct description of our gallant pre- 
decessor. Notwithstanding the exquisite skill of our Iroquois 
Boutes,* the canoes were repeatedly broken and much strained in 
the whirlpools and eddies. The river to the small lake falling into 
Musk-Ox Lake was nearly dry, and the portage work was most 
severe. 

On the 13th July Musk-Ox Rapid was reached : here we found 
a few Yellow-Knife Indians. 

Our four Indians and one man were left here ; the latter, with 
one of the Indians, was to return to Great Slave Lake to join Mr. 
Lockhart, and the expedition now consisted of Mr. Anderson, 
Mr. Stewart, and fourteen men. 

On the 15th, the worst canoe, which was completely worn 'out, 
was left, and we now proceeded with heavier ladings but better 

* " Boutes," or bowsmen, the most important men in a canoe.— J. R. 
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crews. On the 20th the first Esquimaux were seen at the mouth 
of, and below, Mackinlay River ; there were five lodges, and we 
visited two of them : we here found the want of an interpreter. 
We had two of Dr. Rae's men, who understood a few words and 
phrases, and, with the aid of signs, they made us understand that 
they came down Mackinlay River. They were not much alarmed, 
and we soon got excellent friends. 

They had evidently seen whites, or had communication with 
others of their countrymen (most probably those who resort to 
Churchill) who had intercourse with them, as they possessed a few 
of our daggers, beads, files, and tin kettles; and one old man 
brought down some wolf-skins to barter : they were clothed 
entirely in deer and musk-ox skins. Their canoes were made of 
deer-parchment, and not a piece of seal skin was seen among 
them. 

Another small party was seen at the rapid between lakes Pelly 
and Garry. The men appeared to be all absent, and the women 
and children fled on seeing us. Some small presents were left in 
the lodges to show our kindly intentions- 

In Lake Garry we had to work through about 1 5 miles of ice ; 
but although ice was observed in some of the other lakes, we met 
with no farther obstruction from this cause. 

On the 30th, at the Rapids below Lake Franklin, three Esqui- 
maux lodges were seen on the opposite shore, and shortly after, 
an elderly man crossed to us. After the portage was made we 
crossed over, and immediately perceived various articles belonging 
to a boat, such as tent-poles and kayack-paddles made out of ash- 
oars, pieces of mahogany, elm, oak, and pine ; also copper and 
sheet-iron boilers, tin soup-tureens, pieces of instruments, a letter 
nip, with the date 1843 ; a broken hand-saw, chisel, &c. Only 
one man was at the lodges, but the women, who were very intelli- 
gent, made us understand, by words and signs, that these articles 
came from a boat, and the white men belonging to it had died of 
starvation. 

We, of course, by showing them books and written papers, en- 
deavoured to ascertain if they possessed any papers, offering to 
give them plenty of the goods we had with us for them ; but 
though they evidently understood us, they said they had none : 
they did not scruple to show us all their hidden treasures. Be- 
sides the man, there were three women and eight children, the 
remainder of this party. Two men and three lads were seen 
towards evening. 

Point Beaufort was reached on the 31st ; we were detained 
there the next day till 2£ p.m. by a s.w. gale; we then took the 
traverse to Montreal Island ; to seaward the ice appeared perfectly 
firm and unbroken. 
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When about 3 miles from the island a large stream of ice 
was observed coming at a great rate before the wind and tide 
out of Elliot Bay, and the other deep bays to the westward. 
Every sinew was stretched to reach the land, but we were soon 
surrounded by ice, and for some time were in most eminent 
danger. The ice was from 6 to 7 ft. thick, perfectly sound, and 
drifting at the rate of 5 or 6 m. an hour. In 15 minutes after we 
had passed, the whole channel to Point Beaufort was choked with 
rce. Had we not succeeded in Crossing on this day we should 
have been detained on the eastern shore till the 10th. 

We had thus arrived at the first spot indicated by my instruc- 
tions, on precisely the same day as our gallant predecessor, Sir 
G. Back. 

The two next days were devoted by the entire party to the 
examination of the island, and the small islands in its vicinity. 
On a high ridge of rocks, at the s.e. point of the island, a number 
of Esquimaux caches were found, and, besides seal oil, various 
articles were found belonging to a boat or ship — such as a chain- 
hook, chisels, blacksmith's shovel, and cold chisel, tin oval boiler, 
a bar of unwrought iron about 3 ft. long, 11 broad, and £ in. 
thick ; small pieces of rope, bunting, and a number of sticks 
strung together, on one of wbich was cut Mr. Stanley, surgeon of 
' Erebus.' A little lower down was a large quantity of chips, 
shavings, and ends of plank of pine, elm, ash, oak, and mahogany, 
evidently sawed by unskilful hands ; every chip was turned over, 
and on one of them was found the word ' Terror ' carved. It 
was evident that this was the spot where the boat was cut up by 
the Esquimaux. Not even a scrap of paper could be discovered, 
and though rewards were offered, and the most minute searcb 
made over the whole island, not a vestige of the remains of our 
unfortunate countrymen could be discovered. 

On the 5th we succeeded in crossing over to the western main- 
land, opposite to Montreal Island, and the whole party was em- 
ployed in making a most minute search, as far as the point of 
Elliot Bay, and also to the northward. As the whole inlet was 
full of ice which had not yet moved, but was only split into im- 
mense fields by the rising and falling of the tide, we could only 
proceed close in shore at high tide, when by pushing small blocks 
apart, finding pieces of open water at the bottom of the bays, and 
navigating through channels of water on the ice, we reached Point 
Pechell, late on the 6th. The whole coast between Montreal 
Island and Point Pechell was searched by a land party, always 
accompanied by Mr. Stewart or myself; many very old Esquimaux 
encampments were seen, but not a trace of the party. 

By this time our canoes had received so much damage, and 
were so weak and leaky, that it was evident the safety of the party 
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would be hazarded, were they subjected to more rough usage. 
The ice too, here, was forced on the shore, and there was no 
prospect of our being able to get through it. I therefore deter- 
mined to complete the search of the peninsula on foot. 

Early on the 7th the entire party, with the exception of two of 
the Iroquois, who were left to repair the canoes, started in light 
marching trim, taking the Halket boat with us. Five men followed 
all the sinuosities of the coast, while the others were spread at 
equal distances inland, Mr. Stewart and myself taking the middle 
space. Shortly after leaving the encampment a river was forded ; 
this must be a large stream at a high stage of water. It was 
called Lemesurier river, after a relative of Mr. Stewart's. No fuel 
was found in our encampment, and in two hours we left all signs 
of vegetation behind : the remainder of the peninsula is composed 
of high sand hills, intersected by deep valleys, evidently overflowed 
at spring tides and during gales. 

We encamped late opposite Maconochie Island, and the only 
vestige of the missing party found was a small piece of codhne 
and a strip of striped cotton about 2 in. long and 1 in. broad — 
these were found at Point Ogle, in an Esquimaux encampment, of 
perhaps three or four years of age. 

Next morning a piece of open water enabled us to launch the 
Halket boat and explore Maconochie Island, but nothing was 
found. It was impossible to cross over to Point Richardson as I 
wished, the ice driving through the strait between it and Macono- 
chie Island at a fearful rate. 

About three in the afternoon we began to retrace our steps 
through a tremendous storm of wind and rain. The last of the 
party did not reach the encampment till past ten at night, and as 
there was no fuel we were obliged to creep under our blankets 
thoroughly wet, and with no other supper but a piece of cold and 
rather ancient pemmican. It was now evident that all that could 
be done with our means had been accomplished, and that with our 
frail craft, any delay in returning would compromise the safety of 
the whole party. It may be thought strange that the remains of 
so large a party could not be discovered. It is my opinion that a 
party in a starving condition would have chosen a low spot where 
they could haul their boat up and have had some shelter, and that if 
they perished there that their bones have been long since covered 
by sand or gravel forced up by the ice. Any books or papers 
left open would be destroyed by the perpetual winds and rain in 
this quarter in a very short space of time ; for instance, a large 
book, Raper's Navigation, was left open on a cloak at Montreal 
Island ; it was blown open, and the leaves were pattering about in 
such a way, that had it not been instantly closed it would soon 
have been torn in pieces. 
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No party could winter on this coast- In the first place there is 
not enough fuel, and, secondly, no deer pass. About 100 deer, 
mostly bucks, were seen on Adelaide Peninsula, on our way to 
Point Ogle, but not one on our way back. Their tracks were 
all seen going to the south. On the eastern coast only 5 deer 
were seen. It would also be a matter of immense difficulty to 
get sufficient supplies down Fish River for even a small party. 

On the 10th August a shift of wind enabled us to cross over to 
Point Beaufort without injury, and a gale brought us to Point 
Backhouse at 10$ p.m. 

The Esquimaux were still at the rapids of Lake Franklin. 
Another attempt was made to see if they possessed papers of any 
description ; the contents of our trading cases were offered for any. 
They showed us all their caches, but nothing of interest was dis- 
covered. 

The fishery of fresh-water herring and trout appeared to be 
over, as those we saw hanging to dry on our way down were all 
stowed away securely in caches, and the party were on the eve of 
departure to hunt deer. 

Handsome presents were made to them, for which we got boots 
for the most of the men. The upper Esquimaux were also seen 
and treated in a similar manner. 

The weather, during the whole trip up, was dreadful, blowing 
continually with rain, snow, and hail, and it froze sharply below and 
above Lake Beechey ; our canoes also were very frail and leaky. 
There was still less water in the upper part of the river than on 
our way down; from the lake above Musk Ox Lake to Lake 
Aylmer was almost one continuous portage. That lake was 
reached early on the 31st August. 

Our progress through the lakes was much retarded by strong 
head- winds and fogs; some time was also lost in finding the very 
narrow and hidden outlets of Lake Aylmer and Clinton Colden ; 
at the latter island I was disappointed at not finding Indians. 
Early on the 9th we reached a bay at the end of Artillery Lake, 
on the east shore, near the head of the Aheldessy. It was im- 
possible to descend that river, and we were employed the remainder 
of the day in discovering an Indian road to Great Slave Lake, 
through a series of small lakes and a small river. After passing 
through eight small lakes, and making as many portages, we 
reached the river, and soon after got sight of Slave Lake. A 
portage of 5 miles was made with the pieces. The canoes were 
partly brought down by water. Mr. Stewart and I reached Old 
Fort Reliance, where the new establishment was also erected 
about 3 p.m. of the 11th, and the canoes arrived at 10 the next 
morning. 

As there was no prospect of discovering anything more from 
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this quarter, I conceived that I was not justified in incurring 
further expense or risk, and, according to your instructions, deter- 
mined on sending out the people this fall. 

Mr. Lockhart had left the day previous to my arrival with two 
small boats, which, with their ladings, were to have been put " en 
cache" at Sussex Lake, in the event of the expedition having been 
continued another season. I sent off two men immediately to 
recall him. Mr. Stewart remained to pack up everything at the 
Fort, while I left the 1 2th, at 2 p.m., to stop the boat coming 
from Resolution with supplies. 

No privation was sustained by the party for want of provisions. 
We brought three pemmican back. Sir George Back saw im- 
mense numbers of deer and musk oxen on his way down. We 
only saw a few scattered deer with their fawns, the bucks having 
all passed to the north, and a few herds of musk oxen. 

On our way down no time was lost in hunting these, and we 
got as many Canada geese as we wished by running them down ; 
they were moulting, and were all ganders. On our way up many 
tracks were seen going south, but no deer until we arrived at 
MacDougall Lake, and then only a few does. At the head of 
the river, and in Lake Aylmer and Clinton Colden, they were 
pretty numerous, and among them many bucks in fine condition. 
The following is our game list — 289 geese, 25 deer, 1 musk ox. 

The conduct of the men was beyond all praise. They sustained 
hardships and risks of no ordinary description, not only with 
cheerfulness but with gaiety. The weather on the voyage up was 
very severe. Not a day passed without rain, sleet, and hail, 
falling between Point Backhouse and Musk Ox Lake, after 
which we had occasional fine days. None of the party were pro- 
vided with waterproof clothes or bags ; the canoes also were very 
leaky, still not a murmur was heard, though their groans at night 
evinced that they suffered from pains in their limbs. 

Trusting that my proceedings will be approved of by her 
Majesty's Government and the Honourable Company, 
I have the honour to be, 

Your obedient servant, 

James Anderson, C.F. 

21st. — P.S. Messrs. Stewart and Lockhart, with the remainder 
of the party, arrived here on the 20th instant, and will leave to- 
morrow morning. They will, I trust, reach Isle a la Crosse, by 
open water. J. A. 



